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The emergence of the Taliban as a phenomenon in Afghan politics is of 
striking significance both in the context of Islamic tradition as well as 
refugee behaviour. Migration or hijra (an Islamic religious term for 
migration) has often led to jihad (struggle) against the so-called enemies 
of the land and religion. The essential question here is: has this jihad 
been successful in bringing about peace in this war-torn land or have 
the people fighting jihad become a catalyst for further precipitation of 
the civil war? 

The noun ‘refugee’ has a French origin and was adopted in the English 
language a century later. It was given a more institutionalized legal 
meaning by the 1951 UN Convention Relating to the Status of the 
Refugees and the subsequent 1967 Protocol. But the texts of Islam, 
especially the Holy Qur’an and the Hadith give a different name to 
migration of the Muslims. Migration after suffering oppression is hijrah 
and such a migrant is a mujahir. [...] Hence, the universal legal 
framework of understanding the refugee situation is not significant for the 
Afghans or the average Muslim people in the neighbouring countries 
who have given refuge to the Afghan migrants. 

M Nazif Shahrani says, unlike the widely used term mujahidin for 
Muslim fighters in the cause of Allah, Afghan resistance fighters are 
referred to by the companion term mujahirin, ‘those who leave their 
homes in the cause of Allah, after suffering oppression’, (Qur‘an, 16:41) 


* Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Institute of Asian Studies, Kolkata, Refugee Watch, 5 and 
6 June 1999. 
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the appellation of choice for the displaced Afghans, is for the most part 
ignored by international relief organizations. 

The use of the term mujahirin among the Afghans was limited to a 
large body of Muslim Central Asians (Turkistanis) who took refuge in 
Afghanistan after the establishment of the Bolshevik regime. For the 
Afghans the term Aijrat or mujahir meant specifically Muslim refugee 
and not simply a displaced person or refugee. Hence the Afghans have 
deliberately chosen to describe their own flight from the communist 
People’s Democratic Party of Afganistan (PPDA) rule as a mujahirat and 
themselves as mujahirin-i-Afghanistan. 

The Qur’an and the Hadith, which are the principal textual Islamic 
doctrines, make numerous references to the historic event of the hijrah 
and contain injunctions making it incumbent on Muslims to migrate 
when faced with serious adversities. The Qur’an says, ‘Those who 
believed, and emigrated and fought for the Faith (ie. the mujahirin), 
with their property and their person, in the cause of Allah, as well as 
those who give (them) asylum and aid (i.e. Ansar) these are all friends 
and protectors, of one another’. [...| 


THE MUJAHIDEEN AND THE TALIBAN 


Against this background, the behaviour pattern of the Afghan mujahirin 
as mujahideen or resistance fighters to drive out Soviet forces from its 
territory and to put an end to Soviet-backed PDPA regime in Kabul, has 
to be understood. Most of the Afghans who made the perilous journey 
into Pakistan viewed their decision both as a political act of resistance and 
also as a moral act of faith in the sanctity of Islamic principles and their 
commitment to defend them. [...] The recent Taliban phenomenon in 
Afghanistan, too, can be analysed in this background. [...] Migration or 
hijra was closely related to jihad or struggle and the migrants were bound 
by their religion to fight back and drive out the enemies of their soil as 
well as religion. 

The resistance offered by the mujahideen is a good example of such a 
jihad. But, when political events took a turn and the Soviets withdrew 
from Afghanistan in 1989 and the PDPA government fell in 1992 there 
arose another new as well as unfortunate phenomenon in Afghan politics. 
The different mujahideen groups started fighting amongst themselves. 
The factional fighting amongst these groups made chances of peace seem 
remote in Afghanistan. It was then that the Taliban erupted suddenly and 
surprisingly onto the Afghan scene. 
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There are quite a number of views on the emergence of the Taliban. 
According to Sarmad Saeedy of the Nation, Taliban can be termed as a 
‘new breed of warriors’ or ‘soldiers of God’ first noticed in September 
1994. Another Pakistani commentator is of the opinion that the Taliban 
are militant Afghan religious students from Fazalur Rehman’s Jamiat 
Ulema-i-Islam (JUI). 

Kamal Matinuddin, a well-known author, in his new book The Taliban 
Phenomenon: Afghanistan 1994-97, says that there is a critical distinction 
between the Jalib and the Taliban movement while the latter is of recent 
vintage, the former has been an integral element of the ‘madrasa 
educational system’ which played a significant role in the spiritual 
upliftment of Muslims in the South Asian region for centuries. [...] 

General Zia (of Pakistan) supported these institutions not only to 
create a belt of religiously oriented students who would assist Afghan 
mujahideen to evict Soviet forces from Afghanistan but also to satisfy 
mullahs for his political aims. Under the official patronage of Pakistan, 
these madrassas sprouted all over Pakistan imparting combat and semi- 
military skills to their pupils. And who were these pupils? There is a 
widely circulated theory that the leadership as well as the students 
emerged from amongst the disgruntled young Afghan refugees studying 
in the ‘deeni madarsas’ around Quetta and Peshawar. One observer 
acknowledges that a considerable number of Taliban were migrants 
from Afghanistan after 1990. P Stobdan also is of the view that the 
Taliban movement was created by the Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI) 
of Pakistan with recruitment drawn from various refugee camps on its 
territory. Even Benazir Bhutto, the former Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
in a BBC interview admitted that the Taliban was a network of religious 
seminaries created for training Pashtun refugees from Afghanistan with 
military support from Saudi Arabia and the US. [...] 

The Afghan refugee influx was a result of the Afghan civil war, which 
started in 1979 after the fall of Daoud, and later the early invasion of 
Soviet troops in the country. [...] The need to escape the violence of 
war created millions of refugees. The UNHCR Refworld mentions people 
from urban areas who spoke of political persecution, arrests, and the 
fear of being conscripted into the Soviet supported government forces. 
Desertion from government forces was another reason for such flight 
into exile. 

Iran and Pakistan were the major asylum countries for these Afghan 
migrants. About 3.3 million Afghans took refuge in Pakistan while 2.9 
million took refuge in Iran during the late 1980s and the early 1990s. 
[...| The humanitarian and political dimensions of the Afghan refugee 
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situation were mutually reinforcing. “The exiled people represented an 
entire population of women, children and armed rebels, the latter being 
allowed free operation on Pakistani soil next to the sprawling camps of 
their dependents’. [...] 

The emergence of Taliban at this juncture in 1994 is marked by their 
frustration at the factional fighting amongst the different mujahideen 
groups and their failure to establish peace in war-torn Afghanistan. The 
Taliban advocated an ‘Islamic Revolution’ in Afghanistan proclaiming 
that the unity of Afghanistan should be reestablished in the framework of 
the Sharia (Islamic law) and without the mujahideen. Initially, the Taliban 
gained considerable support from the civilian population who had been 
frustrated by the civil and ethnic strife in the country since 1992. 

But as the Taliban advanced to capture various provinces and districts 
with artillery, jet-fighters, helicopter gunship and house-to-house fighting, 
the country further turned into a battleground. There was fierce fighting 
between government forces and the Taliban, which resulted in a high 
number of civilian casualties. The city of Kabul, which was relatively 
peaceful in the earlier stages of the civil war, became a target of 
indiscriminate bombing. 


HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATION 


The strict interpretation of the Sharia by the Taliban has resulted in 
protests by the international peace fraternity. The Taliban’s edicts ban 
women from working or going outside the home unaccompanied by 
male relatives, ban girls from going to school, order men to grow beards 
and pray in the mosque five times a day. They have also banned music, 
photography, and children’s games like kite-flying. Reports by the press 
and human rights organizations indicate that the edicts imposed by the 
Taliban are being arbitrarily enforced to different degrees in different 
parts of the country. Punishment included severe beating and possible 
execution. The Special Rapporteur for the UN Commission on Human 
Rights (UNCHR) also noted that the religious police is empowered to 
carry out beatings of offenders on the spot and house-to-house searches 
for forbidden items. [...] 

Amnesty International (AI) has reported that women have been 
physically restricted and also beaten for not wearing the burqa. The 
special Rapporteur for UNCHR reported that the Taliban instituted 
Islamic courts and enforced the application of Islamic punishments, 
such as public executions and amputations of one hand or one foot. 
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In the light of what has been discussed above regarding the Taliban’s 
activities one wonders at the paradox — the paradox of their motives 
and actual results. [...] [A] sizeable section of the Afghan refugees who 
had at one time fled their country during the Soviet occupation to save 
themselves from the civil war situation have actually emerged on the 
Afghan political situation with arms and ammunitions furthering unrest 
and civil war, making chances of peace seem remote. 


REFUGEE WARRIORS 


This is a classic example of ‘refugee warriors’, who flee for the sole 
purpose of fomenting subversion from outside. |...] They are like the 
Cuban exiles who operate from the US. Apart from the Afghans, the 
Khmer, Eritreans, Namibians and Nicaraguan Contras have also been 
regarded as ‘refugee warriors’. Thus, from the above discussion about the 
Taliban movement we can arrive at two major conclusions. First, the 
Taliban movement is not to be perceived as something sudden and 
unprecedented. Such a movement is inherent in the Islamic principles of 
hijra and jihad. And secondly, the Afghan migrants who fled a civil war 
situation in their country have returned to fight a jihad but in the process 
have acted as catalysts in aggravating the civil war situation further. 
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